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School Climate 

PrdLtitioners and researchers ahke^ dtjree that scnool climate 
IS important Administrators and teachers acknowledge its im- 
portante when they speak of boosting morale, increasing in- 
volvement, and. in general, maximizing job satisfaction and 
productivity Researcht"' have acknowledged its importance 
by conducting a multitude of studies intended to indicate the 
impact of school climate on job satisfaction and productivity 
and to delineate the relationship between leadership style and 
organizational climate 

Practitioners and researchers generally agree that some 
school climates are gcod and some are had Somp srhonk pro- 
vide teachers and administrators with feelings of accomplish- 
u r nt, both with the tasks they perform and with the interper- 
sonal relations the/ experience In others, teachers and adminis- 
trators are demoralized and apathetic 

Despite this cnnsensus, major questions exist m two primary 
areas First, what actualV constitutes school ciimate^ Second, 
can research indicate m concrete, usetui terms what impact 
school climate has on morale and productivity, and. conversely, 
what effects leader behavior and other organizational factors 
have on school climate^ 

As we shall see. the difficulty researchers face in answering 
the second question arises directly from the first The problem 
(S basically a conceptual one School climate has been described 
in a variety of ways typologies and classification systems have 
been devised But descriptions of school climate cannot tell 
school administrators what to do or not do to improve climate. 

In this examination of the research, we will review Halpin 
and Croft's seminal research on school climate and look briefly 
at other researchers' attempts to utilize Haloin and Croft's 
Organizational CliiTiate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) 
Finally, we will briefly examine sonie of the literature intended 
for use by practitioners, which is not necessarily based on re- 
search, but IS intended to assist administrators m improving 
school climate 
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The OCDQ 

The fTiajcir imp(>iijs for Halpin dnd Croft's research on organi- 
zational I hmate fame, as Halpin states, from their observation 
that "schools differed from each other in M "ir 'feel' " These 
resear* hers ( onceived of the organizational ( hmate of a school 
as <inalogous to the personality of an individual This concept 
allowed them tf) avoid tfiu VdQiiO and qenerali/ed wav in which 
"morale" had been 'js^d in previous rc^-^ejrt h to desiril)e the 
' feel" o\ organizations 

H.ilpin ar.d Croft examined elementary schools in the de- 
velopment of their OCDQ They cr^lleUed dat.i from seventy 
one schools in ^ix different r'^qions of the < ountry, wrh t lirnai^> 
desi r iptions from l,1bl respondents 

The itfMfis fomposinq this quostionnairf were seiecJeci for 
tfKMr at)ilitv to tnduale coitsistem les \n faculty nu'fDbers' per- 
,<>f)tio})s w thin theT '> hoi^ls <ind :o .iHow for > « >mp.ir isons 
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dmoHJtoterent schools From teachers' descriptions of their 
school e5^fcriences and from previous rese::rch, Halpin dnd 
Croft constructed a set of simple statements, such as "Teachers 
seek special favors from the principal," and "The principal 
schedules the work for the teachers " Respondents indicated 
to what extent these statements applied to their schools 

After ce/tain refinen^ents, the sixty-four Item OCDQ was 
divided into sight subtests, four of these tapped the character- 
istics of the faculty as a group, and the other four pertained to 
characteristics of the principal as leader The group behavior 
subtests were Intended to measure disengagement (teacherb' 
tendency toward anomie), hindrance (Do the teachers feel the 
principal facilitates or hinders their work^), esprit (teachers' 
morale), and intimacy (social needs s2tisfaction) 

The leader behavior subtests were intended to measure a/oo/- 
ness (Is the principal impersonal ?nd fornnal, or emotionally in- 
volved with his staffs), production emphasis (Is the principal 
highly directive and not sensitive to staff feedback^), thrust 
(Does the principal motivate teachers by setting a good example 
and personally moving the organization^), and consideration 
(Does the principal treat teachers "humanly""?) 

Of these eight characteristics, Halpin and Croft discovered 
that esprit and thrust possessed special significance The com- 
bined OCDQ scores for -these two characteristics is "the best 
single index of authenticity," as Halpin states Esprit indicates 
the authenticity of group behavior, while thrust indicates the 
same for the principal's behavior Halptn conceived of authentic 
behavior as reahty-centered, open, and essentially honest And 
his data indicate that authenticity is strongly associated with 
thobe organizational climates he and Croft class as "open " 

Halpin and Croft discovered that the organizational profiles 
of their seventy-one elementary schools cou!d bp arrayed along 
a continuum from 'open climato" it one end through "closed 
climate" at the other 

Ir. ihe open clima:e, as Halpin describes it memt »'^s experi 
ence high esprit, but have no nee-^J for a high -iree of intimacy 
The leader scores high on thrust, but does n<ji have to etnpha- 
size production, since the teachers' productivity is already high 
The behavior of both leader and group is "authentic " At the 
other end of the spectrum, the closed clir^dte is "the least 
genuine" one What thfj leader says and ciof'-, aro two separate 
things Teachers are d.senqaged, esprit .s low, ,ind group achieve- 
ment is minimal 

Halpin and Croft are careful to point out thtit their con 
ttnuum, while it is usofn! for purposes of classification and c on 
venience, hascertain short( omings As H-^lpin notes, "the rank- 
ing schema is, at best, only an approxiryiation, and the use of a 
continuunn-which, perforce, assumes a linearity of relation 
ship-oversimplifies the facts" He ackfiowledges that, even 
though the six climate types were prediratpd on thp research, 
"In a genuine sense we did not discovt.) ihcsf Organi/'Jfionr>' 
Climates, we invented them " 

What Halpin and Croft invented was a language todpscribe 
climate as multidimensional Their typology represented a 
^ ""ajor imp'"ovement over the unidifTiensiondi (onrept of 



"morale" etiiployed by previous researchers Bu.\ even a multi- 
dimen'-ionat concept of climate has its timitations 

Research Using the OCDQ 

In the years since Halpin and Croft devised their OCDQ, it 
has been utilized in a variety of research studies examining dif- 
ferent aspects of organizational climate, specifically, of school 
climate Although other researchers have devised other measures 
of organizational climate, the majority of the research on school 
climate seems to have invclved the use of the OCDQ It is for 
this reason that we here examine two such studies-one investi- 
gating principal's behavior and school climate, and one seeking 
to discover changes in school climate over iime These studies 
are representative of both the subjects investigated and t.ie 
generally inconclusive results obtained by the OCDQ. 

In his attempt to ascertain the relation between principals 
behavior and school climate, Wigg'ns hypothesized that statis- 
tically significant relationships existed between three aspects 
of school principals' behavior ("interpersonal orientation, 
organizational orientation, and interpersonal values,") and 
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"teacher-principal interaction" (school climate ds defined by 
theOCDQ) 

Using appropriate measurement instruments for the three 
aspects of principals' behavior, ds well as the OCDQ, Wiggins 
collected data from thirty-five randomly selected elementdfy 
schools in "one large urban school district in Southern Califor- 
nia." Approximately 715 teachers and principals participated 
in his study Wiggins retested thirteen of the original schools 
after eight months to examine the effects of "the length of a 
principal's incumbency in a school upon his behavior and per- 
ceptions of the organizational climate/' and the effects of ihe 
replacement of the principal on the school climate 

Contrary to Wiggins' expectations, principal behavior and 
organizational climate generally were not shown to be signifi- 
cantly related One plausible explanation for this absence of 
support lies, Wiggins believed, in the nature of the OCDQjtself 
This instrument primarily measures teachers' perceptions of 
climate and -principal behavior He discovered that when the 
data were reprocessed to ehrninate the teachers' perceptions, 
the significance of the relationship between climate and princi- 
pal behavior increased, as one rnight well expect In Wiggins' 
study, as in others, discrepancies exist between the way in 
which teachers view the school environment and the way in 
which the principal perceives it 

Even though Wiqqins' major hypothesis was not sjbsian- 
tiated his data did "clearly indir ate the presence of a compelling 
organizational climate stability " Rediscovered that school cli- 
mates did' not change when principals were replaced Moreover, 
as the lengtn of the princioal's incumbency increased, his or her 
behavior tended to become "more significantly related to the 
organizational climate," whether the-cliinate was open or closed 
In other words, instecul of a balanced interaction between en- 
vironment and personality, the principals tn Wiggins' study were 
"sociali/ed" by tneir Ofqanizations 

Wiggins suggests that perhaps the school district, and not the 
individual school, is a more appropriate unit of analysis for re- 
searchers attempting to delineate the relationship betvveen 
principal behavior and orqani/ational climate, at least m large 
urban areas 

In their orig-nal mvostigatior^, Halp n and Croft suggested 
that, as time passes, '^there may nxist an internal generativp 
effect which tends lo make an Open Climate hotf^rne in( reas- 
" ingly more open while a C. )Spd ClirTiat(' becorije'^ in(.reasinqiy 
more Closed." as Halpin states Walden, Taylor, and Wukins 
made Halpin and Croit's sugges M)n tlieir mam hypnthe«^is in a 
longitudinal study of elementary school t lunate 

They also examined the relationship' luMween (jrgd.ni/citional 
variables i 'change m the prirK :palship, degree of teacher tirn 
over, change in the racial rnmpositinn of fhe fac ulty. i hange in 
the racial composition of the student body, ar^d (hanqes in th(' 
si/esof schools") and alterations m dimate oyor tune 

In 1966. Walder^ and his colleagues jflrTtinisK^rr d the OCDG 
to sixty-five elementary school princ ipals and l.OOfi tea( hers 
in a large school district In 1071. after vies^qreqatmr) ,jfKi di^; 
trict reorqani/atton, fifty five elerriontary v huols (the V)/^ 
^^.)tal for the dtstri( t) partk ipated in the follow up mu iy 



Walden. Taylor, and Watkins discovered ihat. althcnjgh 
school cliniate v.hanges had taken place from 1966 to 1971. 
the changes did not confirm their main hypothesis Only twelve 
of the fi*ty-five schools experienced change in the hypothesized 
direction and of the thirty-one schools with open climates in 
1966. none experienced an intensification of open tendencies 
Indeed, the follow-up data showed that twenty-two of these 
thirty-one schools had closed climate tendencies by 1971 Of 
the twenty-four schools c'assed as closed in 1966. twenty re- 
mained so. v/hile four moved toward open climate The research- 
ers concluded that "since the data clearly demonstrated that 
the schools with cpen climate tendencies became more closed 
without exception and the change in the chrnates for schools 
with closed climate tendencies could be explained on the basis 
of chance, the major hypothesis of the study was rejected " 

Walden, Taylor, and Watkins believe that "intervening varia- 
bles, beyond the control of the research and beyond the scope 
of the study, had a profound impact on organizational climate 
changes " These intervening variables, such as the political up- 
heaval associated with school desegregation and an acrimonious 
teachers' strike, were not directly measured by the 0::DQ. In- 
deed, in this study, as in Wiggins' study, the external environ- 
f-nent (school district, community) seems to have frustrated the 
researchers' attempts to attam support for their h/potheses 

The Pragmatic Approach: How to Cure 
an Ailing Clinnate 

Practicing educators and administrators tend to view school 
climate in terms different from those used by researchers such 
as Halpin and Croft They are quite understandably more con- 
cerned with what to do to improve org mtzational climate than 
with precise measurement and descnptrcn of climate 

The research, frankly, has yet to qive practitioners concrete 
direction for administrative action Classifying a school's cli- 
mate as closed, for example, does not tell itsorincipal how to 
make it more open And it certainly cannot be very comfortirig 
to S(hool adrTiinistrators to learn that their impact on school 
climate is rniniiTial. as Wigqins' research indicates School ad- 
minisfators. like everyone else, need to believe they ( an influ- 
ence their environments in a positive and constructive manner 

As a result of the research's seeming inability to tell practi- 
tioners what they need to know, a body of pragmatically 
oriented literature has evolved School administrators have re- 
counted their schools' successful efforts to improve "f limdte." 
though usually they use climate in a rather general way and fre- 
quently mean it to be analogous to morale 

These administrator qenerated articles definitely accentuate 
the positive The adiTiinistrator . whether s jperintendent or 
principal. ■ viewed as a leader whose actions can shape (and 
iiT)prove) the attitudes f>f staff, students, and community The 
cfTiphasis in n ost of this literature is on ac non, rather than on 
analysis or rcflec tion 

For exan^ple, Lindstrom, -j California sijjM^rintendent, urqes 
arlfiiinistrators to "Take bonieac tion'" as an antidote to "wring- 
iriqhar-.ds" or "hopelessly staring out your window " Lindstrorn 
lollows his ir^itial (ah to action listiru] "six suqqestu ru, for 



developing a positive orqcinizationdl climate/ which he coni- 
piled from "activities that have worked for people in the field" 

1 "Rebirth of the organisation"- Let the staff know that 
organizational change is afoot by star ;nq new goals df id present 
ing a plan of action 

2 "Bui'ding a h}story"--Shared experiences afnonq staff 
nnembers (such as preschool retreats) cdn establish "a warm 
glow of comradorie" that will boost morale 

3 "Building trust"- Lindstrofi^ suggests management train- 
ing exercises to help buijd trust 

4 "Communications"-Quality not.quantity, is important 

5 "Reinforcement"-iyiaint,jin group cohesion through staff 
meetings with informal, participant-generated agenda 

6 "Pride"-The miministrator can involve ecjh participant 
"in owning a piece ^.f the acuon" by explicitly connniending 
staff-developed innovations and improvements 

Some attenripts have been nnade to synthesize a research ap- 
proach to school climate {description, analvsis) w"th the prag- 
matic, action-oriented approach One notable example tsCFK, 
Ltd 's School District Climate Profile and its accompanying re- 
commendations, assembled by Shaheen and Pedrick. The Cli- 
mate F ofile ts intended to provide administrators with "a con- 
venient meai,, of assessing the school district's clirnate factors 
and determinants " 

The four components of the Climate Profile questionnaire 
are meant to measure general climate factors (such as "respect," 
"high morale," anJ "caring"), prog-^anri determinants (such as 
"opportunities for active learning/' "varied reward systems," 
anrj 'varied learning environments"), process determinants 
(such as "improvement of school goals," "effective communica- 
tion," and "invcvement in decis'on making"), and material 
dejerminanis ("adequate resources." "supportive and efficient 
logistical system," and "suitability of school plant") 

Shaheen and Pedrick maintain that the suoenntendent is 
the most powerful person in the district wheri it (^orries lo im- 
proving organizational climate Here, as in Lindstrorn's article, 
the administrator is viewed as having niore influence over his 
(or her) env"'nnr7)ent than (as Wiggins' reo-earch suggests) his 
environment has over him 

The School Distr,ct Clunate Profile differs considerably 
from Halpin and Croft's OCDO 'n its deqrf^e of specificity Thp 
profile IS intended measure broaci composite of (Organiza- 
tional qualities, including lod(iership styles, proDlem solving 
and decision-rnakinq methods, conflict resolution, interpersonal 
r.-^tations, goal setting. nrqarif7at!onaJ comlmunicatrnn, adminis- 
trator and staff preparation, and forth 1 1 is obvious ^hat this 
concept of organizational cl innate i^ mih h morr qenf^ral rind all 
encon. passing than Halpin <ind Croft's ' orv eption or ' litnatfi 
Indeed, climate as described by -the School Distri' t Clitnate 
Profile seems to exemplify the* kind nf (,onroptiir]l vrjguoness 
that first inspired Halpin and Croft U) try devise j iTujre 
specific measure of school clirrvjtp 

For practical purposes, it is diffinjjt to s-., .vhi'fi nieusure 
of ( hrnate- the OCDO or CFK's Profile -is pr-fprablp Bntl^ de 
scribe, but neither prescribes Administr.itrirs sfioukj rerntrribf^r 
that research has yet to pr^vuie evident <i of tlu* (;ft('( tivenes'-' 
Q of prnonsed practual solution) to schnni (:iirn<re problf,'fiis 
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